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INTRODUCTION 



This report contains a siMmary and analysis of 
data collected from the surveying of one-hundred city 
prime sponsors to determine the impact of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of^973 (CETA) on. 
the vocational education system throughout the country 
^> , ^ • • ^ \ ■ 

^ The following are basic conclusions derived from 
data received^in ourv^ random sampling: . ^ - 

- CETA is jiot significantly impacting on 
institutional vocational education; at 
best the system is ' merely being maintained 
as it existed under MDTA and EOA, 



- There exists a great de^l of confusion 
and lack of understandiiKf among local 
prime sponsors atout the system of 
institutional vocational education d,ue 
to the lack of direct involvement prior 
to ^ CETA . I , 



- The communication between States and local 
prime sponsors needed for CETA to positively 
"^impact on the provision of institutional 
vocational education is inadequate. 

- CETA Title I money is not bein^^sed to . 
any large extent to increase the training - 
being provided at existing vocati^rfTctl 
education instituti:t5ns. • A 



- The system of negotiating non-f inanciv^l/ 
agreements with the State lor the provision 
of vocational education. training and 
services thro>>gh the use of the five-percent 
Supplemental vocational education funds 
often does not afford local prime sponsors^ 
adequate flexibality. ^ 



The CETA rules and regulations are vague 
regarding allocation of the five-percent 
sVipplemental vocational* education funds 
within the States. 

The confusion^ complexity, and restriction 
of local prime^ sponsor flexibility has . 
resulted in frustration among many local 
prime sponsors arid has made if difficult 
for. the five-percent 'supplemental voca- 
tional education fun^s to impact in 
local jurisdictions . ' ^ 







LEGISLATIVE ^SUMMARY OF ' VO'CATIONAL EDUCATION 

' : ] •■, . 

, * ■ 

In order to provide the proper context and per-, 
spective for fchis? report, a brief review of legisla- 

\tion and legislative* intent is included. Vocational 
education has traditionally opera1;ed'as a Federal-^ 
State partnership. The first vocational education Act, 

] the Smith -Hughes Act of 1917 was the beginning of that 
partnership in ^hat it authorized $7,2 million annually^ 
to provide for cooperation with the States to' promote 
vocational education. in agriculture, home economics, 
and trade and industrial education. 

The Vocational , Education Act of 1946 (Georger- ' ^ 
Harden Act) extended .the -1917 legislation and increased 
Federal expenditures to $36 million. The Act w^s 
amend.ed in 1956 to include practical, nursing and 
fishery occupations as approved courses* for vocational 
education. 

In 195 8 the l)iational Defense Education Act authorized 
$15 million annually for four years to support vocational 
programs to train skilled technicians necessary to the 
national defense. Those occupations included electronibs/ 
data processing, computer programming, and mechanical, 
cnemical, electrical, and aeronautical engineering-. 

With the - 1960 's calne a growing awareness that 
€xi,sting vocatiV^ial education programs were insufficient — 
more programs Were* needed to meet the technological 
growth of the ^^niry. in addition, vocational educa- 
tion programs were not equit^ly availabie^within 
States and as ^vjiih- there was 'a discrepancy of offerings ' 
among States. 'Co^ng/f ess recognized the need ' to reorient 
vocational edi^jcatiiorf to better serve those who needed 
skills rather tha^ occupations thait needed skii^led 
employees the Vocatio,n4l Education Act of 1963 came^ 

into|being. ' The' 1963 ^Act was to serve. -the occupational 
meeds. of all people including those who because of 
educational or socioeconomic handicaps would not succeed 
in a regular vocational program. ^ However, .there was 
nothing in' that legislation requiring that States spend 
their vocational education funds on students .with ^ y 
special needs. " ' . ' 

^ In 1972* the Geneii'al Accounting 0?^ce .(GAO) issued 
a report to Co4;igress entitled Training Atoerica's Labor 



■ Force ; Potential , Progress and Problems of VoQati'onal 
Education , This report reviewed the successes and / 
failures of the Vocational Education Act qf 19^^3 .and its 
1968 amenjJments for fiscal years 1970 . and 197i in ^ 
California, Michigan, Ohio, and ^Pennsylvania. Those - v 
States were selected for study because they were 
consistently among the -^op ten. in terms of Federal , 
'dollars re'ceived. The report revealed that in those 
four States, funds earmarked for special programs and 
^services to the disadvantaged were often not being -% 
used for t3lat purpose. GAO faund that theye was a lack 
of understanding among State and Ipcal officials as . 
to the intende.d^ use of the funds for disadvantaged and 
rec^nmended to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a clarification of guidelines as well as a better 
system of enforcement.* 

It was hot until Congress passed the Vocational 
Education Amendments ^of 1968 that States were required 
to "set--aside"v f ifteen percen.t of their Federal 
vocational educati^^ dollars to sefve the "disadvantaged," 
and* ten percent for the "handicapped." Ho\i?ever, "it 
was late-r recognized in t^he form of th"e Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 „ that :skill training for the disadvantaged 
was not enough^ otl\er* special and supportive services 
were required to serve the special needs of the dis- 
advantaged. The Education- Amendments of. 1972 came as 
a result of this recognition. The Amendments created 
a new program of grants, to assist StatesL^in establishing 
and conducting post-secondary occupational education. 
The Amendments falso authorized special vocational e^duca- 
tiQn pr^rams for the disadv|intaged . The definition of 
vocationaT education was amended to include training' for 
volunteer firemen and tcT'^.clude industrial arts programs^ 



Vocational education programs authorized by the 
legislation cited above are currently administered by 
the Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare through matching grants to Stages 
in accordaaoe with a -formula b§£ed on the number' of 
persons in each State of variou5.<^ge groups needing 




* The Comptroller General of the United States, Traj. 



America 's[/Labor Force; Potential, Progress, and Prot^ems 



of Vocatior\al Education October 18, 1972. 



vocational education and the States' per capita income., 
The State Board of Education then provides' funds to a 
city or county Board of Education to' develop and 
, conduct a vocational education program. Programs 'are ^ 
primarily for students from fifteen to twenty years 
of age-, either in high schools or having graduated from 
high schools lacking 'employable skills • Grants are also 
made to States for the support of basic educational 
programs for those sixteen years of age and over who , 
v;ish to overcome difficulties with the Englrsh language 
and prepare for occupational training with emphasis 
on career education. Basically ^ • vocational, education 
programs are geared toward the young who^ aire jstill in 
the public educational system. , 

Manpower programs are funded by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and are designed for -adults who are no 
longer in . the public Education system and are either . 
unemployed, underemployed, or disadvantaged and in need 
of training in a marketable sjcill'. Those -who have not 
completed • a good vocational education program whide in 
secondary school and whd do not have a marketable \skill 
are likely candidates for nlanpower training progJiams . 
Priar to CETA, grants were made by the. U. S. Department 
of Labor to State departments vodational education 
for, the operation of Skills Centers, or other State- » 
c^erated training institutions; "^Funds for these grants 
were appropriated under the Manpower Development and ^ 
^ Training Act of 1962 (J^IDTA) and^ the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 (EOA) . Local governments were eiccluded 
from the system unless they wanted, to use some of their 
manpower grant monies to buy into the^systera^' The 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System .^AMPS) was 
int^ded to be the link between vocational education and 
manpower. Under CAMPS, Regional Directors of co^^^rating 
Federal agencies were to provide* information on State^^^^^-^ 
controlled funds such 'as vocational education -XICI 73-1) 
However/ a lack of cooperation often existed, which left 
some city manpower planners unable to get required informa- 
tion on funding leve3>s ai?id activities needed for compre- 
^ ^^e-QSive manpower plann^g. Numerous other problems 

existed such as a disproportionate number of enrollee^'' . 
in training slots coming from putlying areas rather than 
the inner city. . / ^if^^C^^r, ^ ' 

Currently, under the Cor^eh^lgsive Employment and # 
Training' Aet of 1973 (CETA) ^ . lo'cal^^ sponsors have, 
for the first <^^time , a legislatively mandated role to 
play in the vocational education system and it is that 
role that this report will examine. 



Vocational training funds are now patt, of the 
"b^ock grant. CLTA package going to each prime sponsor. 
Each prime sponsor must determine wl^ether or^ not to 
fund vocational education from CETA Title I allocations. 
Prime sponsors must also determino. the -Ifevel of funding, 
the types of occupational training and* services to be 
provided, ♦ and the agencies to be contracted with to 
conduct such activities. 

In addition, each prime sponsors/receives a share 
of a five-percent supplemental vocational edi¥:ation 
appropriation that is part of a special grant to 
Governors to provide vocational education training and 
services to prime sponsors, in each State. Upon notifica- 
tion of the funds available to a State, the Governor 
ig.rQauired to inform the State Vocational ' Education 
Board and e^ach prime sponsor of the- amount of funds to 
be spent in each pritme sponsor's pllannin^ area. , (In this 
report We will examine the various methods used by 'States 
in determining prime sponsors' share of the five-ptercent 
funds.) Each prime sponsor must then plan for the^ 
e?cpenditure of his share of the supplemental vocational- 
education funds and negotiate a non-f inancidl agreement 
with the State for the delivery of training and services. 
The final agreement is termed non-financial because / 
prime sponsors do not physically receive their sharevijf 
the funds; the State itself contracts for the trainiaj 
and services negot^ted in the agreement. ' 

Th^re are .various options open to prime sponsors Xn 

determining how their share of the five-percent monies 

can be spent, ^providing that the State has not imposed 

restrictions or requirements on prime sponsors in their 

negotiations. The five-percent monies should be included 

as part of an overall CETA plan and not as an isolated, 

section. The fbllowini^ represent some o# the' options 

most often selected by iprime sponsors in ijalloca^iing their 

supplemental funds. 

^* • • * • • 

1) Use of all or^part of the monies to 
continue the previous system as funded 
through MDTA or EOA (slots and/or indi- 
vidual referrals at skills centers or 
public vocational schools where they 
exist) ; ito. 

2) Use of all or part of the monies on slots 
^ and/or individual referrals at other, 

training sites (e.g. proprietary schools) y 



\ ' 3) Use of all or part of "the mdnie^ for ' 
\ the payment of wages an3- allowances 

^ to enrollees in vocational education 

programs ; 

•> • * 

•4) Use of all or part of the monies to, 
provide other 'services such as job 
counseling, English language training, 
etc. ; ' V ' 

5) Use of all or part of the five-percent 
monies to increase the number of 
♦training slots above the level that- ^ ' 

existed prior to CETA* - , 

Prime sponsors may decide to use a" sizeable portion 
of'CETA Title I funds for vocational education and use ^ 
Sheir ' five-percent phonies as an add-on to expand the 
existing levels of training and services. 



RATIONA LE .FO R SURVEY 



* The- survey de^i•gn^^Wx^^ inte|ided as a m^afeuring ^ 
deyJice to, det^mirfe~.if CETA is'' niamtairp-ng the level, ^ ^ 
increasing *the iQvel, or decreasing the level' ©fr,/ ^ 
vocational et^cation* in-comparisoja to previpus^ fun^'efi 
.^Yo<S&tion|^ ;eda^^tion; prograins as^^unde^jander MDTA, v . ' ^ 
'arfd.EOA. « (See Appenc^x fQt cppyrpf suryey~l/rth' c^imulative 
tot£ila. *or/ avera'ges . )^ " • . , / * . 

The. scope of the survey and its findings are 
^limited* Such limitations are based upon ^the time ' ^ 

period in which, the survey Was vconducted/' The^^goal^ 
- wa8*^ to (Jlet ermine what was pccurafing early in* the CETA 
-implementation process. This stud^, ther^fc^re, represents 
^* first lopk at CETA's impact on one cJf the roost important 
iiisti-tj^ions. involved in enhancing the employability of 
those who lack the necessary , skills required for full — • 
-participation in the wprld of work. Data cited* in this 
re^brt "Was extracted directly from surveys returned' to 
-^1is in late September and early October , of .1974 . It^ is 
cLear, however, that since that time, changes may have 
oaJurred in some lopal jurisdictions. I'he analysis of ' 
data obtained and the ^conclusions drawn from such arralysis 
raised more questions^ than are answered. This is* to- be 
expecterd for a new ani/dif f icult path has been taken 
whicl» will hopefully lead to new participatory : relation- 
ships among all levels of government and their institutions. 

*^ * ' ^ ♦ ^ 

Section I of the survey asked prime ^onsprs for 
general CETA information. The survey asked pryne sponsors, 
if they were members of consortia in order. "to determine 
if consortia incentive funds would be used for vocational ' 
education. <2i3^_survey also sought to determine if thei^e / 
was greater representation of the institutional vocational 
education community on the manpower advisory councils 
of consortia, and determine if this factpr had any 
significant ^fect on' th^ planning -end allocation of ^ 
resources for vocational education. • ^ , 

Asking prime sponsors for their Title I allocationiS 
was intended to determine if* there was any correlation 
between Title I allocations and the anra^unt prime sponsors 
received under the five-percent fufl^iert^ In additioij,, if , 
a prime sponsor planned to use Title I funds for vocational, 
education, we wanted to determine what percentage of 
Title I monie^ would be spent in that area as & measure 
of the relative priority of vocational education among 
local prime sponsors. J ^ ^ - * 

' 13 r 
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Asking prime sponsors for the methods'^used by the 
States to ^llocate^ the ' f ive-perc^t supplemental monips 
was^intended tS) determine if there was ^ft^t disparity' 
^ aroong\5tates in th^ijf methodoloa'ies . |r 

. ^. • ; • , " V ^ ^. • 

Section TV question*^ number 7 askfed pa^ime. sponsor^^ 
' * *^^^..^^^"^^3^9 and se.fvlq^es negotiated i;i their rioh- - 
JfiAancral agreements were being incorporated into their . 
FY 19 75. manpower plans., ^e rationale for tfiisJquestion 
was' to determine hoW far in*, advarie'e pldme* sponsors ha<i^ 
' pl^nne.^ .fqp. t'hei'r vocational 'education a'Ctivities . ; 

^Sectiqn II of the survey^, asked prime sponafibrs who ; 
served o^-^their .manpower advisory council^* and how they 
were sel-ected. The responses to thos.a^ues^t^ 
indicated whether or ncft CETA had impacted, on the re- . 
presentation of«>^ vocational edilcation institutions ofi ^ 
manpower advisory councils • ^ . 

Section ill was" designed as a measure of the' effect 
of CETA on- nvunbers of persons being trained, as opposed 
to location and kinds' of training being offered. 
Question number '2 of Section.yfll asks Prime Sponsolrs if 
CETA will maintain, increase 7 or decrease the level of 
institutional vocational ^education in comparison with 
previously funded vocational education programs (I4DTA 
and EOA funded) . That question together with question 
number 4, Section Til, which asked for a total number 
of enrollees in vocational education ins t-itutions for ' 
FY 1974 compared to the anticipated humber for FY 1975, 
allowed us to measure the effectsVo'f CETA on the number- 
Of persons being served by vocational education programs. 

Section IV of the survey is designed to determine 
what prTme sponsors actually negotiated in their non- 
financial agreements with -th^ State. Question number 2. 
which asks for the »s tarting date for the delivery of 
training and services (as negotiated in the non-financial 
agreement) is /intended to show if there is any consistency 
in starting d^es. It was our expectation to find 
staggered starting dates with many non-financial agree- 
ments not yet^n Effect. Questions 3 and--4 (Section JV) 
were designed/ to determine if prime sponsors were crating 
any nisw slots with their share ^f the five-percent monies. 
By new slots it was meant a slot level ahttve th^ nximber 
that previously existed un^r MDTA and EOJ^ funding. 
In question^ 5 and 6 of thj^same section .-we wanted to 
determine if prime sponsorlR^ere channeling their five- 
percent fxands into individual . refejrrals . Question number 
of Section IV asks for the total nprtoer of enrollees"'in 
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CETA funded vocational education progr^s", Th at question, 
was intended simply as a cross ch'ec^ to ^ previous 
question iji 'Section In question number 8 (Sectioif . 

IV) we sough-t informa^cm on the types' of ^vocational 
education' training bein^^rovided and this number of. 
4^ots ip /each occupational area, while question nximber 
10. tells us where occupational training i.p taking plact* 
mider CETA.- ' Jn ques^o?i number* if we asKed pr^jnjs sponsors 
ror th^^' method they used^i^ determir^^Lng.hpw thei^Cshare 
of th^ f ive--percent vocatoofial . oducatiOT^ Would be 

used. ^ That question was irite««ed td ^$ certain , influencing 
factors and what metlTodology impacte^/Von prime sponsof-s"" • 
•in' deciding what use would be ^made ^ their-, shitre of the 
supplemental vo.caft:ional efdCication funds-. In addition', 
question number 12- of ^ the vsaifi^ section sought to determine 
-if, prime sponsprs we-r^^^tisf ied with the non-financial 
agreements negotiated with the S^tate and if not, why not. 
Tl\g rationale for that qyestion/seemis ratner obvious 
in terms of determining if States were coope^rative and 
if not what kinds, of obstacles^ restraineld prime sponsors 
/from negotiating the type of -non-financial Agreement 
thejraesired. / • / • 



Questions' 13, 14 and/15 (Section IV) are informational 
questions* requesting prime sponsors to tell us which** 
office or agency would d4termirte occjipational needs, 
provide recrj^itffuent placement services, knd do tlie 

actual cont^j^acLt'ing for' training and services for enrollees. 
Those three questions/ give us an indica'tion of whether 
or hot mayors' maTftpqWer, offices are playing active roles 
in vocational education and if not what of/ices or agencies 
are influential. / 

> /■ - 

Questions 16 cand 19 are both informational questions 
asking if job counseling and wages and allowances are 
services nego^tiated into non-financial agreements. . ^ 



Questions 17 and 18 ask at vrtaat time of the day will' 
cational education training be provided. It was thaueght 
^that we might ^ be able to get an indication • from .the ^ t)\ 
responses to that question as to whether enrollees were 
unemployed or employed seeking upgrading of skills or 
a change ip. occupational training. 

The issue of administrative costs is addressed in 
questions 20""an^^Sl4^. There is a '^twenty percent ceiling 
on the five-percent monies for administrative costs 
and we sought to determine if the State took out- admini- 
strative monies .from the Governor ^s_ special grant, / 
irf so, how much . • ' 
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Quest;kbn nuinbei: 22 asked prime sponsors if addi-r 
t:ibrfal equipment rieeded- to be purchased and 4^ ^o, on 
what basds the decision was made . / It alsio a^ked for tf\e 
prbcediires use^for pujfchaS'in^. additional equipment. 
The purpose , for this " questions v/as, to determine if the ^ - 
additional ^^u^^pJment was necessary because prime sponsors 
were providing •tiiraining neWv. occupational areas, 6r 

f thfereyvas *^in^uf f icient equi-pmentj. to provide adequate^^ . 
trainii^^KsLn* a given area*: " ' * " V 

/Section V of the sur'^ey sought infoirmation on the 
n\imber of applications received to. date from individuals 
inx^^^ested i^CETA funded vocational education .programs , 

nd the types of applications jused to detej:n4ne an appli- 
caint'^ career^ devel^piriant^ Jnterests . The rationale/ ^ " * 
r .that section was\ to me»ure Sl^eilt response, as well 
td^. deter mi i^e the degrep.hf fle^/ibility given potential 
enrolleea inC de£ermining^he>^4^pe *6f tf^itiing th^y" might 
wish to pursue. | 




Section VI deals with additional ^funding £Or voca- 
tional educatiW through Titlfe I CETA fuxlds anq consortia 
incentive fundsvy The purpose of this section was to 
determine whether p£^ixae spoi^sors werfe going to spend 
CETA Title I and potential Consortia incentive funds 
on vocational education, how much they would spend, 
where they would spend it> and what types 6f training 
^and services would-be provided. The ^^H^K^^e to those ^ 
questipns indicated the relative prior J^Wffif vocational , 
edu9ation to prime sponsors , /and whethe^rhe level of 
vocational education under CfeTA has-been maintained or 
whether it has increased or decreased. 



Section VIII, entitled Miscellaneous, contained 
two questions^ The first a§ked pirime siponsors to el^orate 
on any unusual circumstances that took ^place while 
negotiating their non-financial agreements. That 
question was merely intended to allow prime sponsors 
to discuss any items of concern, intefes*t, etc.. not ' 
previously mentioned in the survey. ' Th,e second question 
asked, prime sponsors to identify the kinds of information 
or technical assistance they might nee'S to enable them 
to provide more effective vocational education training. 
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A. fn-troducti on • ■ ^ 

' ~~ " ■ ■ - 

^ CETA, as it relates to huinan' needs, is an important 

• and historic example of legi^laj^ive compromise'. It 

^ could be tlie guidepost to a new era' of "-accomodation."' 
Prime sponsors aTre presen4;:l/ identifying and adopting 
th©3e administrative and managerial tools necessary 

^ for the successful implementation^ of the CETA concept. 
Provision' of vocational 6dtication/ a key and vital aspect 
of the" total concdp;t, has beeji, to some extertt, provji^ded 
for legislat^-vely^ The gap between local. State, and 
Fe^eralje^yi^tem^; ho remaini^ a problem. Some of 

t'hose profajt^ettfs are identified in tfii^ report'. The 
educati^^il^f Ipcal .prime Sponsors in how*the State voca-. , 
tfiofial^ducation 'sy^stqm operates, is as importarft as . ^ 
the^ education ofOState operators in how the local system 
operates. The, mutual identifiqation of goals anf 
capabilities* should lead to ?i more productive an< 

' relationship whose result Vill be a betted" served\ 

The collection of data found in this report was 
accomplished through surveying . Surveys were forwarded 
to one hundred cities to develop a me^ingful random 
sampling of responses to assist us in our efforts Ao 
determine how the. Comprehensive Employment and Trailing 
Act .of 1573 (CETA) is impacting dn vpcational education. 
Forty cities failed to return survey, and of the, 

sixty cities who did respond , eight stated that th^ir 
non-financial agreements had either not yet been nego- 
tiaited cJr not yet finalized- (see Apjpendix II for survey 
and responses) . As a result some cities -did not return 
the survey at .all and others were only able to provide 
us with skeleton information on what their vocational 
education intentions are, As an example, the City of 
Charleston, West Virginia was ©ne of six^ty who returned 
tl^ survey, -however they are no longer a prime sponsor. 
The City is now part of a statewide consortium. Therefore, 
Charleston was unable> to complete the survey and is 
excluded in our analysis. Follow-up telephone calls 
were made to all cities who returned the survey. Through 
these follow-up telephone conversations, many prime 
sponsors expressed their dissatisfaction and^ frustration^ 
with the system of i]iegotiating non-financial agreements 
with the State. ^ ^ 

^ ^ . 17 




The sfilecliioh of cities was basted on total popu- 
lation, ^population mix, type of government^ percent of 
population undet eighteen years o€,age, school enrollment, 
median years of \schoolNeompleted, and major industries 
in those localities J_^^ Appendix I) . In Section 112 (c> 
of CETA, the Congressional intent for the Supplemental 
Vocational Education funds is explained as folloys " 

Funds available under this section . , - 

^hall be used only for providing \ 
• vocational education- and services 

-to participants in programs under ^ ' ^ ■ 

L^s title in accordance with an ' " 

j^gfreement between 1<ne State vocar / . 

tipnal education board and the . ^ ; / 
prime ^ponsor . ^ / ^ / ^ 

CETA was 'intended ^ to proj^ide prime sponsors with the. 
V«ipability to plan and operate manpower programs in a ^ • ' 
manner that Hftuld'best serve the various . client groups: 
within th(5ir'^anning area. The ^act that prime spopsors 
are compelled to negotiate wi€h the State for vocational 
edilta'tion trainitig and services without always pogrs^ssing 
adequate knowledge of the system, threatens the effectiveness 
of .CETA in the area of vocational education. ' \, 

' - ■ . ' ■'■ . * "' • 

' ' Since vocational education has traditionally been 
'State operated, there is a serious -laqk of knowledge 
on the- part of local government in - this area .' The special 
grant to Governors leaves the State^ in. control of many 
CETA dollars specifically earmarked for vq^cational edu- 
cation. 'States can also retain up to twenty ,percefnt of 
tho)ie funds for their administrative costs. The State 
must also approve non-financial agreements and provide 
the actual "^training and- services negotiated in the non- 
financial agreements. 'The lack of knowledge on .the parf 
of local government, coupled with the iact that the State 
controls the allocatipn of supplemeiltaj: fxinds makes 
feasible the possibility , that States v^oild wield inordinate 
influence in determining the contents o^S^on-financial 
agreements.' 

B . State Me1:hodologies for Distribution of the Five-Percent 
Supplerpental; Vocational Education FundSs ^ 

The survey asked prime sponsors' to cite the. amount of 
-tjb'eir Title I allocation under CETA and the amount of their 
""^ive-pefc^nt' vocational education allocation. New York City* 
ir^ceived ttie largest Amount of Title I dollars and the 
i^ighest^ five-percent allocation. Charlotte, North Carolina 

• '■ * ■ . _ ^ ' 
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received the lowest fivd-percent allocatioti, whileV • 
Columlpia, Sbutii Carolina received the smallest, amolint of 
Title I funds of the sixty respondin g ci ties . The\ 
method used. l?y some States in determiniS^ a prime sponsor's 
:shar5 of tne five-percent monies is directly re-latea 
■ to the amount of Title I fun'd^received' by each fftiirte 
sponsor, ^ ' • ^ 

, In response to 'tfie survey /gues^ion askin/ what y 
^ * method States used, to distribute the five-perfcent monies 

artong"^ prime' sponsors y nine prime sponsors (L5% of tota,l 
t - Responses) indicated tliat they do ^ot -know w(hat methoc 
was used by the St§te to allocate_^the suppleS^tal 
vocational feducati^on' funds. j, "Thew^erely accepted the 
dollar figure given . to them'by_^e State/ regardless 
of whether or*. not it was! percejpTgd , as an equitable distri- 
bution. This becomes -even ma»6 significant when tied 
to two other questions asked/bf prime sponsors: 1) were ' 
• they satisfied with the non-financial agreerjpnt- negotiated . 
with the State and; 2) whether or- not the State took -any O" 
administrative costs*.:;otrt of the five-percent monies . If 
prime sponsors do not even know if .they haS^ received an- 
equitable share of " the five-percent monies, "how can th^Sr 
say with' any real certainty if thei^ non-financial 
agreement's are satisf actpry . In addLtiQfi', if prime sponsors; 
do not knovr the distribution formula, it is also likely ' 
,A;hat they would not know whether the State -did or did not - 
take any administrative costs ftom the^ive-percent monies. 



Of those p.rime sponsors who knew 4l^at method the 
State used in distributing the , supplemental monies, 
twenty-cpe (21) stated that the form\:(la was based on 
unem£xlpymeni: rates and 1970 census data% Two (2i^prime 
sponsors ^indicatetJ that unemployment and census daEa ' 
were a part of the distribution formula, but that other 
^factors such as prior year's funding level under JilDTA 
and EOA were included. Another' .fifteen (15) prime . 
sponsors respondedi^hat the State based their formulas 
on the proportion o^ the State's total Title I CETA mortey 
each priihe sponsor- had be^n allocated by t^e U. S. 
Departme^nt of Labor. Five (5) prime spons^s responded ' 
that they|/were allocated a -straight five-percent of their 
Title I girant by 'the State, for supplemental vocational 
education. 



Two other methodologies were also mentioned.- Four 
('4) prime sponsors /indicated that 1;heir share Of the 
five-percent funds^was in proportion to how much Title I 
money they were going to spend on vocational education, 
and two (2) prime sponsors' *aid their States had b^sed 
theiir formula on^ly on the" previtCius ~y e^^^ 



level. Orie- (1) prime sponsor said that the formula 
was, based on ^rior y.ear,?s f^tadin^f and unemployment 
dgfta. ..... ■ . ■ ^ ' 

DISTRIBUTs5n METHODOLGpiks- USEa^Bi 
STATES Ik ALLOCATING THE' FIVE-PERCENT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (TytlDS^ ^ 

t, \ ^ ■ ' ^ 1'^ J 

^ (N = 49 Prime Spoasprs ) '^^/^ 




V , ■ : 

Basis for Allocation 
; Formula ujgid By Stfates 

Unemployment and Census 
Data 



Number of Prime I 
Sponsors ' 

21 



Pfoportion of Title I ^ 
, Fvuads each Prime Sponsprc;^' 
^ffiiad within the* State 

' Straight Five Pea^c^nt 
•KOf Qach Pirxme Sponsor's 
I Share of Titi^I Money 

Amount of 'Title I Money 
to be Used by each Prime -. 
Sponsor for Vocational, 'I 
Education 



'mm* " '\ 



Previous Yfe^r's MDTA 
Funding: Leyel^ 

Combination of 
Methodologies 




* Nine (9) ■Pri^le Sponstors indicated that they did 
not know the distribyi,tion formula used by* their 
State. - 

One (1) Prime' Sponsor did^not resporid. 

■ ■ . ■• > 

. It is obvious that there exists a great dispetrity 
among States in their methods for ^distributing the 
supplemental monies. With each method there will be 
satisfied and dis satis fied^^^^ime sponsoirsv - "~ 
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Incorporation of Non-Fiit^cj al Agreements Into 
FY 1975 Manpower Plans | ^ ' * 

-^xime sponsors were asked if/they had incorporated ' ^ 
>rairr!^rng and services for vocational education from their 
nonrf iiiancial agre0men,tv>into tlieir FY 1975 manpower 
plans. We hqpecf^o get f-rom this question an indidation 
of how far.in^ advance prime sponsors planned for the\ j 
supplemental vocational education funds. Out of the 
sixty^ suiWeys i^turned to usfSy thirty-eigiat (38). prime 
spcfiisprs indicated that trai^ng an* ser^^ces negotiated' 
into their* jion-f inancial agreements were included in 
their FY 1975 manpower plans. Twenty-on^ (2r)k indicated ^ 
' that suph arrangements were nbt included in their original 
plfuis, therefore their FY 1975. manpower 'plans would 
have to be^lhodif ied. One (1) prime sponsor did not \^J< 
respond to t^is question. Tlig^response^ toythis question ' 
are not extremely significant due t^ two factors. First, 
it was found that many prim^ sponsors had rmt been able 
to plan fdr their share of Jbhe fiye^ercerit monies because 
th^ State had *ndt notified them, of the amount of tjheir ) 
share in toifie idiem to incorporate it into their FY C 

1975 plans. ./The second factor is ti^atfi^any .priine sponsors 
were in .the m^^ds^of negotiating with tHe^State and approval 
of the agreement had not yet takea-plice at the time FY 
1975 majipower plans were being finalized. . Therefore, it 
was not possible to definitely cdnclu4a, how far in advance 
prime sponsors were planning for us>e oRtheir supplemental 
funds. However, there is thQ^posskbilit?^ that some laxity 
exists on the part of States in notifying prime sensors 
of the negotiating and allocation processes to be employed 
xinder this^ new arrangement. -Ttiis can be partially .a$:tributed 
to tlie fact that the CETTA rules and regulations do not 
adequately^ address tJjfi ieSlae . ' 

: , . fK * w 

In oie survey, prime sponsors were also asked for 
the starting date, of the delivery of training and services - 
nfegotiated in theil: non-f inantial agreements. According' 
to' the respohses we -redeived, the earliest start-up date 
was July 1, 1974V th^ beginning of the fiscal year, as 
v^ll as tlie implementation date for CETA. The latest 
.s^art-up date indicated by printfe sponsors was January 1, 1975 
^owever, we found October 1, 197.4'td be the^most 
common start-up datei. Three major reasons' for the 
staggering startrjup dates are as follows: 1) States would 
not begin providing the training and services to prime 
sponsors until all MDTA "carry-over" funds were used up 
at vocational institutions; 2) in some cases States wer? 
lBt:e in infofming prijme sponsors of the amount of their, 
sh^re of V the five-per'cent monies / which in turn caused a 
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delay/-ln prime sponsors ' ability to plan for those 
funds-/ ^and; 3) diffi - - • - 



/ 

- fc_ 

fficultiers in ttrfe actual negotiating 



process , 

• . . ■ ■ • /■ 

An_interesting situation exists in San Francisco. 
Th^y responded that their start-up date, woul'd be Md- 
Janipary. Because of the lateness of the negotiating" 
process/ San Francisco is funding their institutional 
vocational education from Aygust-to mid-January out of 
Title I funds/— and then using the^ f ive-p^rceiit monies to 
> carry on from, mid- January through June. San Francisco 

cited the delays on the part of the State in making \ 
allocations, defining procedures for negotiating / an^ 
making decisions on the use of ilDTA-pur chased equi/pme: 
\ as the reason for following that course of actions /"TT' 

■\ • ■ ' . ' 

It must be concluded that if the five■^erc^nt " 
supplementa], (SETA funds are 'tp have any significant 
impact on vocational education, the. whole process 
leading up to the delivery of training jOKP'services . 
^ needs tib be accomplished with greater speed and cooperatio 

°' ^Manpower Advisory Councils ^d' Vocatio nal Education 

■r) ^ ~ '■ x_ J 

. j Section II prime spoiYsbrs were asked for informa- 

tion on the structure of their manpower advisory councils. 
Information was sought on the composition of the councils 
and methods for selecting membership. Specific data was 
^requested on the degree to which vocational education 
institutions were represented, bc§th prior to and after 

• the enacti^ent of CETA. 

■ , The irj^thods by which manpower advisory council ^ 
members werte selected was significant for measuring til'e 

1 effect of CETA on the relative standing of vocational 
education. The overwhelming jga^f or ity of respondents 
(50 prime sponsors) used the old CAMPS structure (with, 
varying 'degrees of modification) as the basis for CETA 
. councils. Ofl the thirty-eight (38> prime sponsors . with 
vocational ed»ucation representatives on their manpower 
advisory councils, only one "(1) prime sponsor had no 
vocational education representation prior to CETA. Our 
random sampling, thus showed no significant change in * 
.vocational education representation as a result of CETA ' 

^ If the former CAIIPS structure was the basis for selection 
of the new^ advisory councils "^s^it w^is, the number of 

. vocational education representatives serving on. manpower 
advisory councils probably would notiitT2«ftase . Our 
random sampling showed that this was the case 'in most 
local jurisdictions. , _ _ _ > 



By asking prime sponsors IS representatives of 
vocational educa'tion institutionWl^s^rved on manpower 
advisory councils and what the nWber of these' representa* 
tives were, we attempted to determine hw much potential 
influence vocational education representatives might ^ 
have in making future local manpower decisigns. Thirty?- 
eight (38) ^rime sponsors re^<5h^ed thart: institutionaL/\ , 
vocational education represen\:.atives do serve their 
manpower advisory /councils in numbers rangin^from one 
(1) to three (3)/\^ith two (2) ^being the avera^ number. 
The qufeati'tsm of whether or not representatives of 
vocat'ionai education institutions served on manpower' 
planning *j2buncils'^ prior to, the enactment of CETA measures 
chcinge\ In this case, change has not occurred. Almost 
all respondents indicated that they had vocational educa- 
tion representatives on their manpower planning councils 
prior to the- enactment of CETA as well as after the ^ - 
enactment . , * , * 



Consortia andig»'Vocational Education 





j Thirty-six. (16) of the respon^ng prime sponsors 
are members of a consortium arrangement while twenty-^ 
three (23) of the respondents ar^ not. Responses to 
this question provide some insigijt into the complexity 
of the prime sponsors' organizatiipnal structure/ The 
majority of the consortium arranc^^ments were city-county 
alliances. Consortium arrangements generally contain 
numerous jurisdictions , .and thus i^^y contain more 
vocational education institutions |:han a single juris- 
diction/^rime sponsor. It was fou|d, as, a- result/ that 
consortrum arrangements generally tended to have more 
resentatives of vocational education institutions 
their manpower advisory councils ithan jingle juris- 
diction prime sponsors. ^ 




ponsors who are members of consortium 
arrangj ^eni^ s may receive an additionaliconsortiiim in- 
centive allocation under CETA. Of the !iiiirty-six (36) 
consortium members surveyed/ twelve (12j> prime sponsors 
said that they definitely would use consiSrtium incentive, 
money for the purchasing of additional vbdational education 
slots or services. Eleven (11) prime sponsors were unsure 
as to how they would spend the money, while thirteen 
(13) consortia prime sponsors said they would not spend 
the additional funds on vocational education. Those, 
prime sponsors who were unsur:e about how the ^oney would be 
spent (11 respondentis) often felt that they would have to 
plan cooperatively for the^disbu^^ 
money when it became available. 
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p. ' The Impact of CETA on Vocational Educatio n 

The purpose c3tf this jjeport is to detemdne if CETA 
is^ impacting on the prwis-ion ^ institutionalf vocational 
edugation^ Four queistion^g, in p^^rticular , in vbhe survey 
wete crucial, in^^making that determination: 1) WiJ^ 
CETA maintaio, increase, or decrease the level pif in- 
stitutional vocational edtre^ation' training (slots , *enrollees) 
in comparison with previously funded vocational eucation 
'programs under MDTA and "EOA? 2) Hpw many total enrolleeV, 
were served in manpower slots at '\)^atio.nal education 
institutions in FY 19i74> compared to the fentipipated 
number for FY ^1975? 3) How many new slots ab0ye the 
nxunber that/ existed in FY 1974 will be created/as ^ 
result of the five-n^£jcent supplemental money/ ^d how 
much of that supplemental money is being spent for the. 
creation of such new slot^? 4) How much <QETA Title I 
money have prime sponsors allocated for vocational 
edufcation? 



^ The response to the first and second questions 
indilcate that CETA is not having* An expansionary impact 
on the numbers of ilots and enrollees at vocatiNDnal * 
education iristitutipjis . Twenty-seven (27) prime sponsors 
responded that. the level of institutional vocational 
education under CETA is being maintained at previous 
levels, and ten (10) prime sponsors indicated that there 
would be a decrease in the level. Therefore, almost 
two-thirds o'f^hose local prime sporisors who returned 
the survey indicated a lack cf positive impact under CETA. 
In addition, some prime sponsors^^are maintaining the level 
of training at ^eir local skills centef or public voca- 
tionalf school broause of State demands during the nego- 
tiating process..' Still other prime sponsors are main- 
taining the overall level of vocationaji education, but 
reiducing. the .level at /the traditional institutions, 
formerly funded under JffiTA and EOA, and turning instead ' 
to proprietary schools or community colleges. 

.. / ' HOW WILL CETA AFFECT THE OVERALL 

•r ' LE^^L OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^ 

(N = 58 Prime Sponsors) 



Number of 

Prime 

Sponsors 



Maintain 


Increase 


Decrease 


46.6% 


36.2% 


17.2% 



. * No response from one (1) prime sponsor 
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e nvunber of enrollees in"^ FY 19 74 compared * 
to FY 19 75 further substantiates the lack of increases 
ino institutional occupational training under CETA. ' 
Fourteen (Ig) prime Sponsors indicated that they ac?tually 
anticipated a decrease in the number of enrollees to be 
served in institutional vocational education under CETA. 
Tv^enty (20) prime sponsors' responded tijat they- anticipated 
serving a larger number of enrollees under CETA, hqwever - 
not all of these increases are^a^esult of creating 
additional slots above the nuTffier"'' that existed prior to 
CETA. -Some of ^hqse^ twenty prime sponsors will. simply 
increase the. turnovei*^ of . enrollees p^r slot — reducing ' 
ttie length of time ^etpj^ enroll*^ will undergo occuoation^l 
training. ^ . ' '' 

Only sixteen (16) prim?^p(!rrisors responded that they 
ere using the f ive -perqent supplemenyctfL. "monffes to 
_crpate new slots above the num|3er th^ J^xisted prior to 
CETA, while thirty-seven (37) -pi^^me Sn6ns-ors indicated 
that no new slots were being created 4s a result of the 
supplemental funds . 

Ih addition to the survey questions on straight " 
slots and numbers of enrollees, prMne sponsors were 
asked if they planned to spend any Ibf their five-percent- 
supplemental funds on individual referral training. 

^An individual referral or less-than-class-size (I,CS) 
,slot is an open one, ratHqX than a, slot in, a particular 
manpower funded class that- is designated for a specific c 
area of occupational training. Ti-enty -(20) prime sponsors 
responded that they would spend some of their five-percent 
funds on individual referrals. Five (5) prime sponsors 
yere undecided and thirty-four (34) ' indicated that no 

/five-percent funds would go for individual referral 
training "(a number of prime sponsors will use Title I ' 
training funds for ^individual referrals)'. 

Some rf the .advantaged of providing individual 
referral training are as follows: 

1) allows a prime; sponsor to train a potential 
enrollee in an occupational area where 'there is 
less than class size ehrollement; 

2) allows the prime sponsor a great deal of flexi- 
bility as to where individual referrals will, be 
trained, because a prime sponsor can purchase 
individual referral slots Wherever the most' 
effective training can be provided (with the five- 

_ petcent monies, primfe sponsors are subject to Stat6 



approval through their negotiating of a non- 
financial agreement) ; 



c"3) allows a prime sponsor to "exp^jriirjentV^ conducting, 
training in various occupations withbXit having 
to make *large investments in equipmentXor teaching 
J ^^stafr; ^ ' 

4) allows* for greater flexibility in prpgramfting " ' 
_^fQr in9lividu5l client's interests and, 'capabilities^. 

In Section ly, question 12, prime sponsoifs were. 
asked whether or not they" were satisfied with the non- 
• financial agreements ' they had negotiated with the Statq,. 
'^Forty-fpur (44) priime .sponsors responded that they were). \ 
satisfied, seven (7) responded that they were not satisfied/ 
and 'e^^ght (8) could not respond^ because.*they had not 
completed; negotiating thei^r noh--fihancial agr 

» ■ • 

•^Onice again it must be. pointed out that th^re exists 
a good deal of confusion and lack of understanding 
.among prime sponsors in the area, of vocational e'ducat ion. 
. Fourty-fotir (44) prime sponsors indicated that they were 
satisfied' with the outdome of their negotiations with >f 
the State, and yeta^it was previously shown that nin^ (9) 
prime sponso^rs did not know what methodi the *State had 
used for distribution. in addition, twenty-f live (25) 
^rime sponsors^ did not even know if .the. State /had taken^ 
out administrative costs from the fiVe-percent funds. 
* ' ' ^ ■ '"^ ^ ■ * 

Three major reasons were cited by the seven prime , 
sponsors who indicated that they were dissatislBdeci with 
, their negotiations with the State: 1) lack of flexibility " 
given them in determining how. the fiverpercent monies 
would be spent; 2) insufficiency of the amovmt " or the 
five-percent monies allocated them by the State; and - ^ 
3)* dissatisfaction with the State's extracting admini- 
strative costs from the grant before notifying them of 
their share. 

Section VI, question 1 asked prime sponsors if they 
planned to use CETA Title I money to supplement their 
five-percent funds and if -so, how much. All but one (1) 
^prime sponsor in the random sampling are planning to use 
Title I funds for vocational education in some form. The 
amount to be used is, of course, greatly varied. The 
largest amount of Title I money to be used by any one 
prime sponsor is $3,146,000 and the smallest amovint is 
$7,257.- Twelve (12) prime sponsors could not respond 
to the question of how much of their Title I money would 
m^e used for vocational education, bu^^ 

^^Kere able to provide us with a dollar figure. In term^ 
■if percentages, (of the 47 prime sponsors) an average df 
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19*3 percent of CETA Title I money is being spent on- 
voce^tional ^education. The following chart represents 
the /breakdown among prime sponsors in terms of the ? 
percentages 'of . Title I monej'^TCfoinig into vocational „ edii::: 
. cation.' Q^' 

PERCENTAGE OF TITLE iSiiLOCATioN 

i /'(..Allotted, to vocational miiucation 
' ' , / ^ 

(N = 59 Prime Sponsors) / 





Number of Prime 
Sponsors 


1-10% 


15 


11-20% 


14 


21-30% 


^ 7 


31-40% 


6 


41-50% 


2 


51-60% 


3 - 


Over 61% 




No Response 




TOTAL. 


59 



The 19.3 percent average for Title I^ expenditures is 
for overall vocational edurcation, and includes monies 
to be spent at skills centers as well as at proprietary 
schools^ etc. The percentage would be significantly - 
lower, if it was base^ solely on expenditures at vocational 
education institutions. / Data that !vould allow for a 
determination of the amount of Title I money being spent" 
at vocational education institutions is not available 
from the survey results. ^ 

However, it is possible to make somg" general deterraina 
tions of how Title I funds will be spent. In question 3' 
of Section VI prime sponsors were^asked how they would* 
use the Title I money, they have earmarked for vocational 
education. Nine (9) prinle sponsors are using the earinarked 
Title I money strictly for training. Another six (6) 
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prime sponsors are going to -spend their ^enti^^e Title 
. I voc^ional^education allotment for wages and/or allow- 
ances. One (1) prime sponsor is ^ot using any Title I 
money for 'institutional vocational ecJucation. The re- 
maining prime sponsors are us^ng Title r for;^ornfainations 
of training, administration/ wages and allowances, and 
other services such as counseling. Of the forty-three 
(43) prime sponsors who are using their Title I funds 
in a combination of ways, thirty-six (36) will be providing 
training ^s an element of the combination. However, 
even though most prime sponsors in the random sampling 
are spending some Titld' I money on vocational education, 
this does not necessarily reflect a positive impact of 
CETA on institutional occupational trainin'g^ since only 
nineteen (19j prime sponsors will ^provide all of. their 
occupational training at traditional vocational 
education institutions. In addition, it was "previous lj||^ 
noted that almost two-thirds of thq prime sponsors 
included in this report indicated , a lack of positive 
impact on the level of inst?ltutional vocational education 
in their plai^ning areas. 

If a better understanding and a more cooperative 
spirit had existed. States coAild have used the five^ 
percent supplemental funds to really assist prime 
sponsors in their planning, and in turn prime sponsors 
may have been more willing to commit larger sums of 
Title I money to existing vocational education insti- 
tutions. Instead, however^ prime sponsof;s expressed 
frustration in their negotiating rexpei^^ence^s with: the 
State, citing the lack of flexibility afforded them to 
exercise their programming alterh^tives . Instead of 
taking the opportunity to open, the door to existing 
institutions, the attitude of many States was to push 
prime sponsors to go outside the system and to spend 
substantial amounts of Title I money for ti^aining at ' 
proprietary schoold,- OIC ' s , etc. The level of training 
-taking f?lace at vocational education institutions is, 
in most cases, simply being maintained as it existed under 
MDTA and EOA. After this initial experience it is 
entirely possible that prime sponsors j/ill redirect more' 
of their resources away from the traditional ins^ti tutions 
in order to gain the flexibility in programming they .are 
being denied by the States . 

The following, are exaajples of CETA's impact in Jersey City 
New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, ancL Topeka, Kansas. 
Irf^he case of Jersey City, the overall level of vocational 
education funding will be increased, in the case of Pittsburgh, 
the level will be maintained, and in the case^ of Topeka 
the level will be decreased; however, in each of these 
jurisdictions the circumstances are irather significant. 
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Jersey City r New Jersey 



Jersey City^s share of the Governor 's f^^^ 
vocational education grant was $134,000# Iri ne^otiati 
their non-financial agreementr the State insisted tha 
Jersey City maintain the level of the local skills 
center as it ^xisted under MDTA and EOA. The $134,0 
"share of tlie iive-percent funds was not adequate to 
maintafn this level , so the State insisted that Jerse 
City add enough Title. I money to maintain the level. 

. Since Jersey City wanted to provide vocational 
e<|jication training/butside *|phe local^skills center, . 
tiiiy needed to use additional Title I money to purchase 
the outside slots. The^ cost of those slots, together 
with the cost of maintairiing the funding level of the 
lpC2il skills center, causVd an increase in the overall 
level 6f vocational education in Jersey City ^ However, 
this represented a forced increase with Jersey City 
losing some of the flexibility that was intehded by CETA 
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Pittsburgh y Pennsylvania ' • z*^ 

The City of Pittsburgh has not yet finalized its 
non-financial agreement with the State, but they d6 
plan . to maintain the overall level of vocational educa- 
tion. 'However, even though they intend to ntaintain 
the oviarall level, they do not intend to maintain the 
funding level of the skill center as it existed under 
MDTA. Pittsburgh's reason for cutting expenditures 
at the skill center is based on a review conducted by 
the Mayor's Office, of 'the MDTA courses which revealed 
a number of problems such as, counselors not spending 
sufficient time, with the MDTA students they were paid 
to serve,, training equipment that was ordered late and 
had nOjt arrived until courses were almost completed, 
poor performance in relation to cost, failure to use 
the spin-off concept in training,* excessive admini- 
strative cos^ts, and pcior attendance. 



Pittsbur||r has been negotiating directly with the 
skill center rather than with the- Governor •s Office 
or the State Board .of Vocational Education. Pittsburgh 
is only going to use its five-percent monies to fund 
i85 slots at the skill center, rather than the 250 
slots that existed prior tp CETA. ' They will then use 
Title I money to fund 100 individual referrals at 
proprietary schools. Their share of the five-percent 
money, togedier with the Title I money they plan to use, 
will maintain the level of vocational education in 
Pittsburgh, however they are going outside the tradi- 
tional vocational education institution to do so. 

• Pittsburgh refuses to sign a non-financial agreement 
to fund the skill center, ev6n with oniy their five- 
percent money, until the prieviously mentioned problems 
are resolved. The skillf center has enough MDTA "c§irry- - 
over" money to continue its present operations until 
December 31, 1974, and the City hopes by that time 
solutions will ^ found to the problems that exist. 



* The spin-off concept allowed students unable to master 
alj. of the skills in a particular primary occupation 
to be exited from the course earlier with skills in 
a lower-level secondary occupation. This methodology 
required an additional half-time teacher to be present 
in the classroom and was included in the budget. 
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Topeka , ' Kans as 



The City of Topeka was dissatisfied v(^th the State's 
distribution of the f ive-jpercent supplemental vocational 
education dollars . The State -total special supple- 
mental grant amountf| to^ $9,^9, 946. ^Of that amount 
$435,536' was allocateia to \he^ balance-of ^State. A 
total of only $124 , 410 ^remained of the f ive-*percent 
funds for all local prime ^sponsors in the State of 
Kansas . ^ o;/ : . ; • ^ 

• if » . ^ , 

e The State informed City of Topeka that its 
share of the supplemental^ funds was $29>677 based on 
19^70 census data on total, labor force, poverty level, 
jiiimbers of unemployed, et'c. At the same time Topeka 
was notified ^f its share of the supplemental funds, 
the State also notified them" that it was taking additional 
funds out of the $29,677 for the State vocational educa- 
tion program for ex-offenders. All local prime sponsors 
had their share of monies cut by the State for the ex- '[ 
offender program. Topeka was left with $13,676 of the 
supplemental vocational education funds to use for plan- 
ning of vocational e'ducational training and services in 
their planning area. The State said that the amount 
they took from each prime sponsor's share of the five- 
percent 'money was , dependent on the number of inmates in 
State penal institutions from each prime sponsor 's 
area. ' . 

Topeka has not yet signed its non-financial agree- 
ment with the State due to their disapproval of the amount 
of their five-percent supplemental allocation. 

Topeka has hoped to get assistance, in determiniiw 
whether or not the State could legally absorb the bul^ 
of the supplemental vocational education monies. How^ 
ever, there is no one to turn to- for assistance , there^ 
is no appeals process', and the CETA rules and regulations 
governing the supplemental vocatjLonal education funds are 
worded rather loosely, simply stating that. "the Governor 
shall determine the amount of funds to 'be made available 
in each prime sponsor's area ..." There are no controls 
on the State to assure an equitable distribution:, regard- 
less of the legislative intent for the vocational/edu- 
cation funds. 
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CETA will probably have a negative impact on voca- 
"tional education^ in Topeka. There will be a decrease 
in the level of institutional vocational education training 
Prior feo the enactment of CETA^ $200,000 of • MDTA money 
was spent in Topeka for vocational education training. 
Currently, under CETA, Topeka will spend $11*4,000 of its - 
CETA Title I money on institutional training at their 
local skills center. With thfe $13,676 of the^ five-per- 
cent vocational education funds, three more slots at the 
skills center will be^^J^ded. The FY 1974 slot level in 
Topeka was 165. In Fyl975, under CETA, the sl^ipt level 
will be approximately 102. 
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6. Where CETA Vocational Education Will TaXe Place 

In making the deterjnination* of whetherf or not CETA 
is impacting on institutional vocational education^ it 
was important to determine if those institutions had 
the capacity to expand (Section III^ number 3)/ Only 
two (2) prime sponsors in the sample indicated that 
their vocational education institutions^ could not expand 
their operations. Therefore^ prime sponsors could have, 
if they so desired, used CETA dollars (supplemental and 
Title I) to impact positively by expanding training at 
existing yocational education institutions. However, 
data .collected from the random sampling indicates that 
expansion of training at traditional institutions is 
not taking place Twenty-seven (27) prime sponsors 
indicated that they were simply maintaining the level of 
overall vocational education and ten (10) prime sponsors 
indicated that there would be an overall' decrease in 
the level of training. 

In asking prime sponsors where CETA vocational / 
education training will take place, the question related 
to the use of both the five-percent monies and any Title 
I monies prime sponsors planned to use for vocational 
education. Of the fifty-nine (59) prime sponsors who 
responded to those questions, only nineteen (19) plan 
to do all their vocafcion;al education training in the 
traditional institutions' (including those prime, sponsors 
whQ indicated that they had no skill center or public 
vocational education institution and where former MDTA 
funds were channeled through community colleges) . 
Prime sponsors were then asked where they were goin^ to . 
provide occupational training through the use of Title 
I money only. In both questions it was discovered that 
the majority of prime sponsors <40) in our sample will 

be doing their pccupati^nal^trai^^ of,.. 

sites. Fifteen (15) prime sponsors -will do some training 
at proprietary schools and nineteen (19) prime sponsors 
will use community colleges, four (4) of which have no* 
iskills center or piiblic vocational education institution. 
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WHEBE ^.9^^ pRXt^' SPONSORS ARE PROVIDING 
VOCATIONAL 5:i^uCATI0N -l'RAIN:t^NG UNDER CETA ' 

(Figures ShQy^^ Represent, Both Title I Expend- 
itures aiKi ^j^g F*ve:^^ercent Supplemental) , 



(N 

s] 



' 11 ^^inie sponsors /MiJltiple R^-^ 
ponses v^^^^ cause^-*h6 Total to Ex« 



Ex«eed N) 



NuTnber of 

Prime 

Sponsors 



SKillj t>yi,3.ic yoc. 



Centei 
37 



17 



Proprietary 
.Schools 



15 



Community 
Colleges o^hl^r 



19 
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^ 'At this po^nt ^ 
(22) prime spo^^^ 
provide some i^^^^n^ 
^<3aition to elass^s- 
5*^»iclude in many c^^ 
trained. Howev^^, 
P^^chased outside tj. 



^ important to ^ote that twenty- 
Qj-g indicated that they would also 
ual referral training slots in 
2g slots, and it is difficult to „ 
es *^^®re individual referrals would 

individual refej-j-^is are often 
^^itional institutions^ 



Data on y^®J\ciccUp^^^onal training will take place 
difficult ^° J^Ulate- However, two significant 
ractors emergf^ Jro^ responses in this area: 
rifst, only ninetee^^ ^^q) prime sponsors have decided 

<io all occupatioj^^^ training at vocational education 
^n^itutions ^^con^' "lost prime sponsors are using 

^ Variety of J^^g sites. ^CETA dollars are not being 
V^^d to increase tt^^^^^^g at vocational education 
iJ^sti tut ions.,, from ^j^g above data it must be conclude* 



' iJ^sti tut ions.,, from ^j^g above data it must be conclud 

'^^^^t local pn""® ^Poiiso^^ f^el that they can 

receive adequate vo^^^^^^nal education training solely 
"om those instituti^^g. 




It was importar^^ purposes of this study to 
^®*^erinine whi^"- ^^^i^es or agencies wouid be assessing' 
.°f<=^pational jjro^^iding recruitment and placement 

,services and carryi^^^ the actual contracting for 
fining and fo^^ vocational education enrollee: 

^as learned ^nat ^,jie area of recruitment, twenty- 
(22) of the resp^^^gnts are relying strictly on the 
Employment Service jrecruitment, under CETA.' Nine 
prime sponsors ^jsing the mayor r,-Ffice foi* 
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*t%recruitinent and referral, only one (1) ptime sponsor 
is usi^9. the locals education board as its sole- source 
.<jf recruitjnent . The other prime sponsors (twenty-two 
— Jtespon^^^ts ) are using either-a -combination of those 
^^gencies (i.e. Employment Service and the jnayojr's office) 
^ ^^^r another agency not -listed for recruitment <5x enrollees 
in the survey. While the recruitment functiori is being 
assumed by some of the mayors' offices and, consoft^a 
'gr9UpSf the bulk of this re^sponsibility continues to 
lie. within the/ purview of the Employment Service/ the 
traditional provider of these services. 

The Survey also inquired of prime sponsors which 
agency ^ . ^^der their non-financial agreement, would be 
responsible for determining occupational needs within 
their planning area. Almost'hall^ttwenty-f ive (25) of 
the respondents) stated tHfat they would use a combination 
of agencies to assess labor m.arket needs within the 
conununity. rpj^^ Employment Service was generally one of 
the agsJ^oies used in this grouping. Only three (3) 
respondents stated that they would use, the Employment- 
Service exclusively for determining occupational needs. 
The data suggests that the Employment Service and the' 
mayors^ offi^^^g will probably maintain the most significant 
roles ^^termining occupational needs in the variouis 
planning areas. . ^ 

prime sponsors were also asked which agency would 
have the mandate for the actual contracting of training 
to be proyicJed vocational education erirol lees under 
:^«cCETA. This, question was | particularly significant since 
^ the State has traditionally operated vocational education.. 
In the survey an attempt was made to discern if the 
State i^ stixi retaining this contracting power arid 
' authoritj^ / pr if it is being relinquished to^ mayors ' 
offices and consortia governing bodies. Twenty-four 
(24) 9^^^?l^Pse surveyed stated that^^^ 
^ 'ari3^ consort ixij^^ bodies would have the 

mandate for contracting training. Another eleven (11) 
respondehts indicated that a' combination effort would 
be undertaken for contracting training, with mayors' 
offices or consortium decision-making bodies usually 
consid^^^d significant forces in this effort. Fifteen 
-(15) respondents indicated that the State Vocational 
Education Office would retain the responsibility for 
contracting four (4) respondents indi-cated that the 

local Education Board would assume this responsibility. 
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I. Job Counseling, Wages and Allowances 



It is important, for the purposes of this study to 
determine if job counseling was to be provided as a 
^provision included in non--financial agreements . For 
the purposes of the survey, we were primarily interested 
in whether counseling services were being paid out 
of CETA Title I monies or from the five-percent monies. 
At least 73 percent (44 respondents) were planning to 
use a portion of the* five-percent monies for providing 
counseling services . Nine (9) prime sponsors stated 
that Title ,^ monies would definitely be used to cover 
the costs of counseling services. Six (6) respondents 
stated that job counseling would not be provided as a 
provision of their non-financial agreements. Ty/enty- 
two ^(22) of those responding stated that they would be 
using a combination of agencies to provide counseling 
services. Sixteen (16) respondents stated that they 
would use the traditional agency, i.e. , "the^ Employment 
Service. Only five (5) respondents were, using only the 
Mayor's Office for this function, while the five (5) 
remaining respondents planned to use skills cent^ar^ 

- staff. Eleven (11) prime sponsors did not resiJmid to 
this question. / 

Sixteen (16) of those responding planned to. use 
their five-percent vocational education monies for the 
provision of wages and allowances for program trainees. 
The majority of respondents , however (40 prime sponsors) 
will use Title I monies rather than the five-percent 
monies to pay for the provision of wages and allowances. 

' c ■ . 

Prime sponsors were also questioned about the 
time of day vocational education training would be pro- 
vided in their area under CETA. Thirty-one (31) of those 
responding stated that vocational education training 
would be provided only in the daytime. A sizeable 
number, but not quite fifty percent of the respondents 
(26 prime sponsor s) indicated that they would have both 

- day and evening training. Two of the respondents did 
not answer the question. It is possible that some 
jurisdictions providing evening classes may be serving 
employed enrollees who are seeking upgrading of skills 
or occupational^ training in a new field. Drawing such 
a conclusion, however, is difficult because it is not 
clear whether the motivation for the evening or off- 
hours courses is to actually offer, upgrading-training 
or a result of shop and classroom space not being 
available during the day. , ' 
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•V. 

^J- Applications for CETA Vocational Education Programs ^ 



Questions 1 and 2 of Section V of the survey asJced 
prime sponsors how many client applications had been 
received for CETA funded vocational education prograjjps, 
and the types of assessment formats that are being 
used to determine a potential enrollee's career interests 
;The rationale for that section was to measure client 
jrieSponse, as well as to determine the degree of flexi- 
bility afforded potential enrollees in 'receiving the 
type of training ^they desire. Asking prime sponsors 
for the number of applications they had received proved 
to be inconclusive. Twenty (20) prime sponsors were 
unable to respond for various reasons, such as: 

1) referrals for occupational training to be carried 
out undef CETA came- from various agencies; and 

2) the local agency responsible for applications did 
not have the infoonnation readily available. Twenty- 
one (21) prime sponsors responded that they had not 
yet received any applications*. This is a result of 
the lateness in start-up dates for CETA vocational 
education programs. In many jurisdictions, institutional 
vocational education was still being conducted wilh 
/••carry-over" MDTA .funds. Eighteen (18) prime sponsors 
responded that they had received applications for CETA- 
funded vocational educatiori programs. The ^highest ^ 
number of applications received was two thousand (2,000)i. 

.In learning of the types of assessment formats 
being used, At was found that many prime sponsors used 
a combinatigji of- techniques which allowed for a large 
degree of flexibility for potential enrollees. The most 
common methods employed are aptitude and vocational 
interest testing. Many prime sponsors used the tests* 
in combination with an op^n /application enabling a 
potential enrollee to fill in his/her training interests. 

K . ^ Purchase of Equipment _ . 

Since lo^al government had little direct role to 
play in vocational education under jMDTA, the purchasing 
of equipment for occupational training was purely a 
function of the State. Now that institutional voca- a 
tional education has become a part of CETA, an attempt* ' 
was made to determine if prime sponsors were spending 
CETA monies, either through their share of the five-, 
percent supplemental monies or through Title I money, 
for the purch^ase of additional equipment. Only thirteen 
(13) prime sponsors indicated that CETA money in either 
form, would be spent on the purchase of additional 



equipment. Three (3) prfme sjponsors\ indicated that 
they were uncertain ^aiJout equipment purchases at the 
tiji^ they :pesponded to the survey. The two reasons 
mentioned .JEor nfe^ding additional equipment were: 
1) training is being prpvided in new occupational 
areas ^ and; 2) the skills , center, or public vocational 
education institution had indicated that there was 
insufficient equipment on hand to serve CETA enrollees. 

.L. Administrative Costs * 

■ ■ ''^"'v-v;/'- •• ■■ 

Qiaestions 20 an^ 21 of Septipn HI of the survey 
were directed to the issue of administrative costs. 
Administrative costs were a sfejjious source of confusion 
and dismay to prime sponsors because of the ambiguity 
of CETA rules and regulations ^ This resulted in varying 
interpretations of administrative costs ^ which ^ tends 1^0 , 
complicate analysis of the survey data. 

\ • . .- . ■ ' ■ 

, The CETA rules and regulations merely state "that ^ ' 
the five-percent supplemental vocational education;^ 
funds are subject to a twenty percent limitation on , 
administrative costs.* Administrative cost^ are v v 
defined as follows: 

Sec. 98:12(e) (1) 

Administrative costs shall be limited . — 
to t^ose necessary to ef f ectiVely/ * 
ope/ate the program. Such cosits inf^ ^ 
elude overall program admitfi^tration' 
as well as program 'activity administra- 
tion costs incurred by* prime sponsotSr 
sub-grantees^ and contractors* Costs 
should not generally' exceed 20 percent 
of the total planned- costs for a grants 
iuiless the Program Na;:rative. Descrip- 
tion under Sec. 95 :l4j<b) 

forth ^ ah ' ex|s[I ahat ion of ' hovr • s\ach^^. ---—r-y^-:-^^ 
additional iosts have^ been determined ^ 
and a detailed docximegtatipn t^o 
support that amount' i('sec.'^ 108 (d) (2) 

The source of qonfusion iW obvious.' Some of the 
questions regarding administrative costs that arose 
from the sample are: • 

1) Can the State take its own administrative 
costs off-the-top of the Governor's five* 
percent special grant? 



* CETA Rules and Regulations, June^li, 1974, ^ec. 95 : 57 (1) (i) 
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2) If so, should the Stkte notify each prime 
sponsor of its administrative cost set- 
aside at the same time it notifies them 
of their supplemental allocation? 

3) Is the twenty-percent ceiling on. admini- 
strative coasts limited to the entire State 
grant, or is there also. a ceiling op how 
much a State. can take from each prime 
sponsor if administrative costs were 

not, deducted from the top? In other ^ 
words, if the Stgite takes 20 percent 
of its total supplemental allocation 
for its own administrative costs, does 
this mean jthat prime sponsors cannbt use 
any part of their allocation f^om the 
State for administration? 

4) Can a local prime sponsor use over 
twenty percent of their share of the 

^ five-percent funds for their admini- 
strative costs, while is^sing CETA Title 
I money for training? 



usi 



The failure of the rules an^^egulations to address 
this issue definitely, allows the States to derive 
their own interpretation. As a result, the possibility 

. exists that local prime sponsors could lose substantial 
amounts of vocational education monies to administration 
when such funds should be spent on training. When asked 
if the State had taken any of the vocational education 
funds for its own administration, it was found. that 
twenty-five (25) or forty percent of the respondents 
simply did not know. This fatft:" coupled with the fact 
that nine (9) prime sponsors in the sample did not know 
what method was used by the State to determine their 
sh are of the f i ve -pe rcen t mon ies ,^ ^ s ugg? ? ts ,oaly 

'igndfance'^^dn'th^^.pa^^^ ttxe total 

absence of uniform State ^allocation mechanisms, if 
CiiTA is to impact on the vocational education system, 
then States must cooperate i>y making sure local prime 
sponsors are aware of distribution formulas, rationales 
fot deductinq administrative costs, and actual amounts 
of administrative costs they are* taking. 

In discussions with Department of Labor officials 
regarding the administrative cost provisions of the 
CETA rules and regulations, it was learned that the 
twentjy percent '.limitation is on the entire 'State grant - 
for vocational education rather than a limitation ,on the 

_ V • 
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•amount a State can take from each prime sponsor; There- 
fore, if a State does not take administrative costs, 
off-the-top prior to determining the distribution among 
prime sponsors, it Could, then take over twenty percent 

.from one prime sponsof while taking a much smaller 
amount from another, ' It ig obvious that the system- 
cou^d lend itself to inequity, particularly if prime | 
sponsors are not well informed. 

Department of Labor officials also indicated that 
there is no. restriction on what local prime sponsors 
can spend for their own administrative costs. If the 
State agrees to allow a local prime sponsor to exceed 
twenty-^percent, they may do so as long as no more than 
twenty percent o± the entire State grant is used for 
administration. Several local prime sponsors have 
indicated that in negotiating their non-f inarncial agree- 

^ments, they proposed to the State that all, or a large 
portion, of their five-percent monies be spent on the 
administrative cofets for the operation of their local 

.skills center. They would then spend a portion of their 
Title I money. to maintain training at the slot level 
that existed prior to CETA. In those jurisdictions 
where local prime sponsors are following such a course 
of action, the five-percent monies are not being used 
to increase vocational training and only enougl^vjp^itle 
I money is being used to maintain the existing; system. 

In cases where one prime sponsor uses over twenty 
percent of the supplemental 'monies on administration 
and the State has already taken a percentage for its 
own administrative costs, pther prime sponaprS within 
the State will be greatlyj limited in the a^unt they 
may use for their local administration. 

Of the twenty-four (24) prime sponsors who responded 
that the State had taken administrative costs, ten (10) 
did not know what method was -used by. fche State', eight 
(8) responded that administrative costs were taken off- 
the-top from the entire 'state 's grant ,\ ^d s ix (6) 
indicated that administrative costs were taken directly 
off their share of the five-percent "monies . 
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Nine (9) prime lp6nsors indicated that the State 
had not taken any money for their own -administrative 
costs. 



ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
(N = 58 Prime Sponsors)* 



Were Administrative Costs Taken by the State? 







No 


Don't Know 


Ntnnber of 








Prime 


41.4% 


15.5% 


43.1% 
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CONCLUSIONS 



This study was undertaken to determine the impact 
of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 on the provision of institutional vocational - 
education. The results of the survey demonstrate that 
CETA is not having a measureible impact on the provision 
of institutional vocational education, Realistipally , 
it can be concluded ^that the system is merely being 
maintained as it existed under MDTA and EOA. 

A major reason for CETA*s minimal * impact may be ^ 
the confusion and lack of knowledge that exists among 
local prime sponsors • The deficiency of expertise 
on the part of prime sponsors can be attributed to^ the 
fact that a Federal-State partnership existed prior 
to CETA. r Local prime sponsors have even experienced 
difficulty in compiling statistical data on progrcims 
that existed under the old categorical system. 
Evidence of this was found in the survey when stati- 
stical data on traditional manpower programs as well 
as institutional vocational education was requested 
from' prime sponsors. States continue to shave a strong 
voice in planning and funding institutional vocational 
education activities under CETA, a role* which is strength 
by their allocation of the Governors ' five-percent sup- 
plemental grant. 

' r< 

The major tlirust of CETA is to allow prime sponsors 
the programmatic ^lexibiTity they la^^ 

categorical grant system. However, States control the 
supplemental vocational education f unds / and have great 
latitude in allocating these funds to local prime 
sponsors. Once these monies are allocated;, the State 
then negotiates a non-financial agreement witl|i the. prime 
sponsor. This gives the State two crucial points of 
control - determining how much money a prime sponsor 
receives and largely deciding how the money is spent. 
In addition, the State has the option to withhold up to 
twenty percent of the entire State grant for its own 
administrative costs. Since it is, in mdny cases, the 
State, and not the local pr^me sponsor who has the 
ultimate say in how the supplemental vocational educa- 
tion funds are to be spent, those funds do not afford 
the flexibility to t^^^me sponsors which was intended 
by CETA. The whole system of negotiating with the 
State for the provision of vocational education training 
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and services through non-financial agreements is confusing 
time consuming and often an inequitable process. Prime 
sponsors cannot plan for. their share of the five-percent 
monies until the State notifies them -of the amount of 
their ^hare. The slowness of a State to provide this 
, information then creates a problem for prime sponsors 
trying to develop their overall CETA plans^because they 
have no idea of the amount of Title I money that may 
be needed for vocational education to supplement their 
five-percent share. ^ 

Local prime sponsors' were in many instances, not 
notified by the State of the allocation mechanism used 
to distribute the five-percent monies. There were also 
many who did not know whether or not administrative ' 
costs had been withheld by the State before their 
allocation was received. 

The CETA rules and regulations fail to define a 
process for allocating the five-percent monies. They 
thereby allow the State a tremendous degree of flexi- 
bility and for potential inequities to become part 
of the process. This is also evident concerning the issue 
of administrative costs. The regulations merely state 
that "costs should not generally exceed twenty percent 
of the total planned costs for a grant..." Prime 
sponsors are unclear as to whether this restriction 
also applies to the cimount of their share of the five-per- 
cent monies that could be used for administration. Many 
prime sponsors did not even know if the State had taken 
any administrative costs out of the five-percent funds. 
Others responded that the State had taken a share for , 
administrative costs but were. unsure* of whether or not 
the St,ate had done so off-the-top or whether they had 
taken a perceritiage of each prime sponsor's share^ 

The confusion, slowness and complexity of the 
prdi^ess and the lack of flexibility for local prime 
sponsors have produced ^ frustration in local jurisdictions 
and created. barriers to expansion and innovation in 
institutional vocational education. The five-percent 
monies could have been used for expansion of institutional 
vocational education through new programming and improved 
skill training. Instead CETA funds are basically being 
used to/maintain the existing system. * 




RECOMMENDATIONS 



An uneasy relationship has traditionally existed 
in the field of institutional manpower training among 
the Federal, State, and local levels of government. 
The^ uneasiness is often a result of a lack of understand- 
ing of the operations of each level of government. 
StatB vocational education officials need to be made 
aware of local prime sponsors' need for the flexibility 
that is necessary to effectively serve their clients, 
and which is mandated under CETA. At the same time, 
local prime sponsors must be attuned to the system of 
State operations. If such a mutual educational process 
can be achieved. State and local officials could work 
cooperatively to make existing vocational education 
institutions more responsive to those in need of 
occupational training. 

The five-percent supplemental vocational education 
fxinds should be usQd by States as a method of intro- 
ducing local prime sponsors to the potential capabilities 
of existing vocational education institutions. If the 
educating process is successful and an effective working 
relationship is developed among State officials and 
local prime sponsors, then greater opportunities would 
be possible for improving and expanding vocational 
education training at existing institutions to better 
serve the client population. 

The CETA rules and regulations dealing specifically 
with the five-percent special supplemental grant to 
Governors need to be clarified. They should better 
reflect the intent of CETA by specifically allowing 
prime sponsors greater flexibility in the use of the 
five-percent funds. The rules and regulations should 
require the States to employ an equitable distribution 
formula to allocate supplemental funds, and to provide 
each prime sponsor with the calculations used to arrive 
at their share. 

In addition, procedures for determining allowable 
levels of administrative costs should be defined in the 
CETA regulations. A mechanism for deduction of a State's 
administrative costs from the Governor's grant should 
be formulated and all prime sponsors informed of that 
mechanism, as well as the actual amount withheld for 
State administration. Furtlier clarification on the 
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twenty-percent ceiling on administrative costs is re- 

$h^^on;r.on^^?!® sponsors have expressed conf us Jl>n with 
the current wording. Questions have arisen concerning 

°^ ^ local prime sponsor can use over twenty- 
percent, or even their entire share of the f i^ve-percent 
£unds, for their administrative costs, while using CETA 
ritxe I funds for training. Another question raised 

prime sponsors was whether or not there is 1 ceiling 
on the amount a State could take for it's administative 
costs from each prime sponsor's share, if such costs 
were not originally deducted of f -the-tbp . 

States should be encouraged to move with more 
speed m allocating and distributing the supplemental 
vocational education funds in order to allow prime 
sponsors to incorporate those fiinds in their CETA 
manpower plans for the fiscal year, without having to 
modify their plans. The slowness of the distribution 
and negotiating processes makes it difficult for prime 
sponsors to determine the aii«)unt of CETA Title I funds 
they will allocate to vocational education training 
and to prepare a truly comprehensive approach to manpower 
problems and needs within their jurisdictions. 

^^"^lly^ an appeals process should be instituted 
that would enable prime sponsors to ra^se objections 
and seek redress of grievances that may arise from 
the distribution of the five-percent funds or negotia- 
tion of non-financial agreements. 
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^ Cp!Y PROFILE DATA ON 100 CITIES 
^ SELECTED FOR SURVEYING ^ 



TYPE, OF GOVERNMENT 

Mayor-Council 

Council-Manager 

Commission 



Number of Cities 

56 
36 
8 



TOTAL POPULATION 

Under 100,000 
100-200 ;000 
200-500,000 
Over 500,000 



4 
40 

31 
25 



POPULATION MIX* 



Cities with a White population 

over 50% 
Cities with over 25% Blacks 

aqd other ethnic groups 
Cities with over 10% Spanish origin 



90 
38 

16 



PERCENT OF POPULATION UNDER: 18 YEARS OF AGE 

Population ••unc^^^ 20-25% of total 3 

• population 

'^Population under 18 equals 25-30% of total 22 
population 

^ Population under 18 equals 30-35% of total 56 
populdtion 

Population under '18 is over 35% of total 19 
populatibn 



TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

Total school enrollment is under 20% of 

population •> 
Total school enjrollment equals 20-25% of 

population ^ . 

Total school enrollment equals 25-30% of 

population 
Total school enrollment is over 30% of 

population 

47. 



10 
64 
24 
2 
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5S5lAN_yEARS,J2il22l:^^05^^ wtimber of Citips 

Unaet 10 years ■ ■ J- 

}J^U years / M 

a^l2 years 32 

l2-i3 years ' 53 

*"ln the ^°PJ|l^t:ioJ^ category, there is an obvious 
overlap ^^th ^^^^ cities fitting into more than one 

category- ^ ^ 
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. The following is/a list of the sixty (60) cities 
who responded to our survey and whose responses are 
analyzed this report: 

Akron, Ohio " " . 

? Albany, New York 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Amarillo, Texai^ 
y Atp.anta, Georgia 

Baltimore, Maryland 
, Birmingham, Alabama j::^-' 

il ' Buffalo, New York 

t *aiarleston. West Virginia 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
I \ • Chicago, Illinois 
^ Cincinnati, Ohio . 

v; : Cleveland, Ohio 

¥ I Colxiinbia, South Carolina 
I I Columbus, Georgia • 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Duluth, Minnesota 
iSast St. Louis, Illinois 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Evansville , Indiana 
Flint, Michigan 
Port Wayne, Indiana 
Fort Warth, Texas 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
**Hamp ton/Newport News, Virginia 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
Huntsville, Alabami 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Jacksonville, Florida — 



r. 



■f; Jersey City, New Jersey 



* The City Of charle^on was one of the sixty who returned 
the survey, however \they are now a member of a statewide 
consortium; and were unable to complete the survey. 
We have, therefore )--fixcluded Charleston from our analyses 

** Hampton/Newport News returned one survey for both 

cities because they are members of the same consortium. 
Our analyses, therefore, includes Hampton/Newport News 
as one i^^spondent. 
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Knoxville, Tennessee 
Lansing, Michigan 
Las Vegas , Nevada 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Wiami, Florida 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New York, New York 
Oakland, California 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania , 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Rochester, New York 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, California 
San Jose, California 
Savannah, Georgia 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Springfield, Missouri 
Tacoma, Washington 
Tampa, Florida 
Topeka, Kansas 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Tucson, Arizona 
Tulsa, Oklahoma' 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Yonkers, New York 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES 



UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 




September 3, 1974 



SURVEY 




IMPACT OF CETA ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



^ 1{16ase Rettirn By September 16 toj 



NLC and USCM Manpower Project 
Office of Urban Services 
Attention: Rosia Rozansky 



I. PRIME SPONSORSHIP INFORMATION 
^1. City 



State 



2. Name of Manpower Planner 



3. Is your city a member of a manpower con«ortia? 

36 y es 23 n o 

If yes, what type of consortia?, (e.g. city-city, city-county, etc.) 

C^ty^County arrangements are the most common'^ 
among those included in our random sampling 

4. What was your total Title I allocation? Righa^i: ^ ^d)in nnn 

^ _ ^ y ■ . ^ Lowest - $ 834. 824 

5. What was^Qur share m teanns of dollars of the five percent 

vocational -education supplemental funds allocated to your 
state? Hd^fiest - ^;>, 7P.n^ d^n , 

^^fpi:)est - $ 22^871 \ . 



* Italic print represents cumulative totals or averages 
of total respondents included in our random sampling 
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6. Whfl^t method was used by the state tp determine your share? 
9 respondents - did not know 



21 


if 


- baaed on unemployment 


and census 


data 


IS 


n 


- proportion of Title I 


funds with 


the Stat^ 


S 




-.straight five .percent 


of Title I 


allocation 



$ If ^ other ^ 

?• Are tfhe vocational education training and services negotiated 
in your non- financial agreement incorporated into your 
FY 1975 plan? 

3(i y es p. 7, n o ' ^ • ^ 

8. Please identify below the manpower progrcuns and number of 
slots funded in FY 1973 and- in FY 1974: 

FY 1973 No. of Slots ■• 



NYC. In-School 



NYC Out-of -School 



NYC Summer 



Inaufficient Data 

- /or a meaningful 

. . tabulation 
Mainstream 



SER 



OIC 



Other (Please listj 



^^ 
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FY 1974 . No> of Sl ots 

■ — 

' NYC In-School ^ ' 

■ V 

^NYC Out-of -School , 

NYC Summer ' 



CEP 



Mainstream * ^ 

^ ^ 

SER . 



OIC 



Other (Please list) 



MANPOWER ADVISORY COUNCIL INFORMATION 

1. How was your manpower advisory council selected? 

(e,g. Was the old CAMPS structure the basis for selection?) 

50 prime s ponsors responded that CAMPS was the 
basis for selection. 



Are representatives fro. vocational education institutions 
ofyourioca^ manpower advisory council^ 



38 y es 



If yes, 
A) How many? 



2 (average) 



A) How many? ^ iavefrac4^y ■ 

B, were representatives of vocational education institutions 
' Sers prior to the enactment of CETA 



yes 



no - Yea was the overwhelming response 



C) HOW wete those representatives selected? 



-Av vointment by May or ^6r Executiv e- Committee of 
Consortium arrangement 



=.r,^ aoencies of those representatives 
^rvrcaU:nanru«tioi'!nsUtutfons on your local manpower 
advisory council : » 



yourj;«a«p^er.ad5i^ory council: ^ ^ 




III. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 

) 1. Please list by name and location the 'vocational education 
institutions in your planning area. If there are none, 
please indicate and then list the name, location, and 
distance to the closesx institution: 



2. How will CETA . vocational education funds affect the level 
of institutional vocational education training in comparison 
with previously funded vocational education programs (MDTA 
and EOA funded) ? 

27 m aintain the level 

22 increase the level rr' 



10 decrease the level 



3, Do existing vocational education institutions in your planning 
area have the capacity to expand to meet the possible increase ' 
in slots occurring froia» the CETA vocational education monies? 

^7 y es no ^ - 

4. How many vocational education enrollees were in yatir local 
vocational eduqation institutions (filling panpower" slots) 
from yoiir planning area in FY 1974 in comparison to the 
anticipated number for 1975? 

FY 1974 462 i^erage ) (14 respondents indicated a 

decrease in FY 1975 enrollees) 

FY 1975 5^28 (average ) 

20 indicated an increase 

IV. NON-FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 

25 indicated a maintenance ^ 
1. Who at the state level did you negotiate your non-financial 
agreement with? 

Name 



Title Representatives ^Stafe Vocational 

Age ncy Education Departments ^ - State Boards 
o/' t^aucatvon. 



56 

er|c " J 



i 

What is the starting date for the delivery of training 
and services negotiated in your non-financial agreement? 

October 1^1974 (average) ~ 



In terms of dollars, what amount of your share of the five 

percent CETA vocational education funds will be spent on 

creating new slots? . ^ 

16 respondknte will create 

J new slots 

How many slots will be created? 37 will not create new sl ot 

In terms of dollars, what amount of your share of the five 
percent. CETA vocational education funds will be spent on 
individual referrals? ^ 

Based on the amount of dollars allotted flbr individual 
referrals, what is the estimated number of individual 
referrals that will be serviced? ^ 0 prime sponsors are d oing 

^ i4 are n6t; o undecided 

What is the anticipated total number of enrollees for CETA 
vocational education programs? 528 (average) 



Please identify below the types of training and the number 

lucation 

)f Slots 



of slots to be provided with CETA; vocational education funds: 



Auto Mechanics 



latronal edi 
\y No. oJ 



Welders 



^Carpenters Clerical^ Auto Mechanics^ 

Weldings and Medical 
_Machinists Skills were most 

common 

Tool and Dye Makers 



Printing Pressmen 



Bookbinders 



Draftsmen 



jAssemblers 
Plumbers 



Bricklayers 
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Nurses Aides 
Teachers Aides 

i . 

-Licensed Practical Nurses 
Medical Assistants 
Dental Assistants 
Orderlies ' 
Secretaries 

./■' 

Stenographers 

• * 

lerk Typists 
Book^pers 
Cashiers 

Beauticians * * 

Key Punch Operators 

Computer Operators 

Waste Water Treatment Operators 

Firefighters 

Police Officers 

Telephone Servicemen 

Recreation Workers 

Stationary Engineers 

Meatcutters 

Other (Please list including slots) 




9, Identify any vocational education services to be provided 
with CETA monies not previously mentioned. 



10, Where will CETA vocational education training be previewed 
and how many sloi^s at each of tha^following: 

(includes five percent and Title I, jjq^ Slots 
\ Funds) — 

17 P ublic Vocational Schools 




37 Skill Centers (previously 
funded by MDTA or EOA) 

Is P roprietary Schools 

ig C ommunity Colleges 

On-the-Job Training 



Other (Specify) 



i 



11, How did your city determine how your share of the CETA 
vocational education funds would be spent? 

Insufficient data for meaningful tabulation ^ 
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12. Was the non-financial agreement negotiated with tlie state 
to your city's satisfaction? 



44 



_yes 7 n o (8 no^response) 



If not, why? 

Three reasons were stated for the ''no" tespo nses , They 

were: I) dissatisfaction with the State's alloc ation of the 

five-percent funds; 2) administrative costs taken by State; 

3) lack of flexibility granted in the negotiat ions process 

13. In accordance with your non-financial agreement, who will 
determine occupational needs within your planning area for 

^^^^^^'^^ vocational education training with 
CETA funds? x ^ 



S E mployment Service / \ ^ 

18 M ayor's Manpower Office / ; ' , ^ 



2_Z_Loc^l education bcTarcd or service centei; 
{\il^%^xd the compdsition^odf'the boarcj?)* 



g2 O ther (Specify) 
5 No reapomte 



Combinations 



15. In accordance with your non-financial agreement, who will 
have the mandate 'for the actual contracting for training 
to be provided to vocational education enrollees in CETA^ 
programs? 

2 E mployment Service 

24 M ayor's Manpower Office 

is S tate Vocational Education Office 

-'^4 L ocal education board or service center 
(what is the composition of that board?) 



J_ Other (Specify) 

5 Combinations 



3 No response 



16. ,In accordance with your non- financial agreement, will job 
counseling be provided? 

(9 of the 15 indicated that th 
_ 44 yes is no would provide job counseling 

. out of Title I funds) 

If yes, which agency has been se^lected to do job counseling 

and why was that agency selected? 

22 - combination of agencies; 16 ■ Employment Service; , 

6 - Mayor's O ffice; 5 ^ Skills Center Staff; II ^ No resp onse 

17. ' At what time of the day do you anticipate providing CETA 

vocational education training? 

31 D aytime ( 
JEvenings y 



26 Both 



2 No response 
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18. What percentage/bf the total slots will be provided in the 
daytime? majority of training will take place in the dayti 

°^ ^« combination with evening training. 
What percentage of the total slots will be provided in the 
evenings? 



19. In accordance with your non-financial agreement, will wages 
and allowances be provided? 

(40 of the 43 indicated that 
■ _ii_no wages and allowances will be 

T« ' ^ paid out of Title I) 

±z yes, what percentage of your share of CETA vocational 
education funds will be spent on wages and allowances? 

inconclusive data 

20. Were administrative costs taken from your share of the CETA 
vocational education funds? 

— £i__yes _9 ^no don't know - 26 

21. What percentage of your CETA vocational education funds are 
being used for administrative costs? inconclusive data 

A) If the percentage- for administrative costs is in excess 
of 20 percent, how did the state justify it? 



- ■ 

22. Will the purchase of additional equipment be required for 

training to be provided with CETA vocational education funds? 

y es 43 n o don't know - 3 

If yes, 

A) On what basis was that decision made? 

New areas of occupational skill training, 
insuffic ient eauivment for CETA enrollees. 

B) What is the procedure for purchasing additional equipment? 
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APPLICATIONS : 

!• How many applications have been received to date from . 
individuals interested in vocational education training 
slots established from CETA vocational education funds? 

21 respondents - 0 ; 20 - don't know; t8 - received average of 
f : 255 



2. In applications for CETA vocational education slots, what 

method istused for the determination of a potential enrollee's 
career development interests? 

Application lists existing programs 



2 A pplication is open for individual to fill 
in his or her interests 

16 A pplicant is tested for occupational interests 
and aptitudes 

'9 Other (Please explain) ^ 

22 Combinations 



10 No response ■ ' ' 

ADDITIONAL FUNDING 

!• Will you US6 Title I funds to supplement your share of the 
CETA vocational education funds? » 

58 y es I n o 12 ^ don't know 

If yes, how much? 58 used an average of 19.3 percent of their 

Title I funds " 
2* Wiiere will vocational education training, through the use of 
Title I funds , be provided? 

15 Skill Centers 



3 State Vocational Education Institutions 



Proprietary Schools 



Commxinity Colleges 



On-The~Job Training 



3? C ombination (Specify) 
4 No response 
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3. If Title 
programs , 


I funds will be used for vocational education 
please explain how those funds will be spent: 


9 prime sponsors 


- training only 


g « 




^ wages and allowanoes only 


43 " 




combinations including traininq ^ admini^ 






stvatiany wages and allowances . services 






--not using Title I 







4. If you are a member of a consortia, will you use any 
consortia incentive money j^hen it becomes available for 
the purchasing of additional vocational education slots 
or services? 

IZ y es , 13 n o It - unsure 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS 

1. Please elaborate on any, unusual circumstances that might have 
occurred in the negotiating of a non-financial agreement for 
your planning area (e.g. problems not previously mentioned 
in this questionnaire) : 

dissatisfaction with allocating of the five^percent monies . 
, negotiating process^ and administrative" costs provision. 



2. What kind of information or technical assistance would your 

city require in order to provide effective vocational education 
training through the us^ of the CETA supplemental vocational 
education f\inds? ' 

t) assistance in improving on labor market data 

m ~ \ — 

2) clarification of CETA rules and reg u lations 

3} a speedier and tjfore efficient sy stem for negotiating 

f,o^ vocational education trai ning and services through 

f'^'oe ^percent funds. 

ERLC # 63 ^* 



3. Please list the name, title, and phone number of the 
Individual who filled out this questionnaire? 

Ncune Manpower Dir^ectov ■ _J? 



Title 

0 ' 



Phone Number 
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The following pages have been extracted from the 
Forms Preparation Handbook for Prime Sponsors Under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1573 , 
U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
May 1974. 

E. Prime Sponsor/Vocation Eduoation IJon-Finnncinl Agreement 

The purpose of this agreement is* to develop a financial, 
statistical and narrative plan for the expenditure of 
vocational education funds in the prime sponsor's area. 

The pri^ne- sponsor will develop his vocational education 
. plan in conjunction with his CETA prime sponsor plan, lie 
should be notified of the' vocational education funds avail- 
aJ>le to his area by the Governor as soon as possible after 
the ARDM notifies the Governor of the amount allocated to 
his state. When the plan is developed, it should be sub- 
mitted to the Vocational Education Department for their . 
» approval. This plan when approved and signed will consti- 
tute a non-financial agreement between the prime sponsor 
anild the State Vocational Education Department. A copy of 

agreement should be sent to the Governor for his inclusion 
his Grant 'Application. The agreement will consist of 
following sections: 

a. Agreement Signature Sheet ^ 

b. Vocational Education Project Operating Plan 

c. Vocational Education Prog^^ftn Narrative ^ 

Being a non- financial agreement, no money v;ill change hands. 
The Vocational Education Department promises to provide the 
services outlined in the agreement upon receipt of the funds 
from the Governor. 




a. Non-Financial Agreemen^^ Signature Sheet ^ 

1. Pijrpose ^ 

The Agreement Signature Sheet constitutes a legal 
and binding document v/hen signed by both parties'. 
The State Vocational Education Board is legally 
bound to deliver the training and services outlined 
in the program narrative and the project operating 
plan upon receipt of the funds £fom the Governor. 
Both parties agree to operate the CETA program in 
accordance with Federal regulations, the assurances 
and certifications and the Comprerhensive Manpower 
Plan which is part of the agreement by reference. 
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General Instructions 

When an agreement is reached between the prime 
sponsor and the Vocational Education Board on the 
training and services to be delivered, the agree- 
ment signature sheet can be sioned. At least threi 
copies of the agreement will be signed. One for 
each of the signing parties and one to go to the 
Governor. Any change to the agreement will recuir 
prior bilateral approval of both the prime sponsor 
and the Vocational Education Board. 

Facsimile of Form 

See following page. . 
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3. Facsimile of Form 



U^. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
M«npofW«r Admlnlicratloo 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AGREEMENT SIGNATURE SHEET 



1. PRIME SPONSOR 



a. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SOARO 



Pursuant to Section 112(c) of tht Comprehennvt Employment and Training Act of 1973, this Agreement is enterad in* 
to by the State Vocational Education Board of Ntm* of St$t€) .* tnd 

(4. f/€m€ of frime Sponsor) ^m*.. 

TKis Agreement consists of this sheet, the Project Operating Plan and the l^ogram Narrative. 

Af per this Agreement the State Vocational Education Board of f^^ Ssmw.cfSwwf ;^ , 

is committed to provide for the Prime Sponsor the training and services outlined in the Program Narrative. These ser- 
vices and trai^j^g will be provided upon receipt of funds from the Govern^. ^ . : v. 



6. The estimated costs of these services and training by cost category art; 



COST CATEGORY 


ESTIMATEO COSTS* 


Tftlnlnf 




Admlnltt ration 




Allowances 




SanrtoMTo Cllfntt 




TOTAL 





APPNOVKO PON THK PNIMK SANSON 



APPRO VKO POR TMK VOjCATIONAU KOUCATION •OARO''^ 



NAMC ANO TITLE 



NAME ANO TITLE 



SIGNATURE 



SlQNi^TURC 
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Instructions for Completing Non-Financial Ag reeme n t 
Signature Sheet ■ 



(ly Prime Sponsor. Enter the name and address of the. prime ' 
sponsor in whose area the training and services will be 
provided. ; - 

. Vocational Education Board. Enter the name and address of 
the State Vocational Educa,tion Boayd providing the services 
and training. 

✓ * ■ 

(3) Enter the name of the State. 

(4) Enter the' prime sponsor's name. 

(5) Enter the name of the State. 

t6) Enter the estimated amoynt of Vocational Education funds 
from. th6;Gpvefnor's Special Grant w«ich will be spent for 
the lifi^tedfcost categories. ^ 

(7) Signature of prime sponsor will be entered here, /® 

(8) Signature, of representative of Vocational Education Board 
will be entered here. 
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Vocational Education Project Operating Plan 

The Special Grant Project Operating Plan used by the 
Governor in his grant application v;ill also be used by 
the prime sponsor in his non-financial agreement. 
Section VIII B of this Handbook contains detailed 
instructions on the completion of this form. Only 
Part I, Vocational Education Projects, will be com- 
pleted by the prime sponsor for his non-financial 
agreement. * 

^* Prime S ponsor /Vocational Educatifln Board Non-Financial 
. Agreement Proc^ram. Narrative. Form 

A detailed explanation of the following four areas will 
be developed by the prime sponsor for the expenditure 
of the Governor's Vocational Education funds available 
for the prime sponsor's area: 

1. The training and services to be provided by the 
Vocational Education Board to the prime sponsor upon 

> receipt of the necessary funds from the Governor. 

2. The objectives, *id need for these services and 
training. 

3. The results and benefits expected from these 
services and training. 

4. How these services and training are being 
coordinated v:ith the prime sponsor's CETA grant 

i activities. 
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